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Introductory 

The    Publisher 

npHE  Publisher  I've  never  seen, 
"'•     He  always  hides  behind  a  screen. 

I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  which 
Makes  me  believe  him  very  rich. 

I'm  sure  he  must  be  very  strong, 
Or  he  would  never  stand  it  long. 

His  temper  must  be  very  mild, 
Or  I  should  make  him  rather  wild. 

And  if  I  were  to  make  him  cross, 
I  might  incv^r  some  dreadful  loss. 

The    Printer 

The  Printer  must  be  very  clever 
To  put  a  book  like  this  togevver. 

He  lives,  I  cannot  tell  you  why, 
Exclusively  on  Printer's  Pie. 


1 2  Introductory 

And  very  often,  I'm  afraid, 
He  calls  the  devil  to  his  aid. 

Just  ask  him  if  you  doubt  this  troof. 
You'll  find  him  ready  with  a  Proof. 


The    Agent 

My  Agent,  too,  deserves  a  verse 
He  puts  my  money  in  his  purse. 

And  yet  perhaps  'tis  better  thus- 
It  saves  me  such  a  lot  of  fuss. 

So  if  I  meet  him  one  dark  night, 
I  think  I  will  be  most  pohte. 


The    Writer 

The  writer  is  extremely  modest. 
He  fosters  scruples  of  the  oddest. 

He  is — but  let  me  end  this  thesis. 
(That's  called  an  Aposiopesis.) 


The    Typist 

I've  nearly  caused  her  sudden  death  ; 
My  copy  makes  her  gasp  for  breath. 


The  Correct  King  i 


The    Correct    King 

nPHERE  was  a  King  who  wore  a  Crown 
Whenever  he  went  up  to  town. 

But  when  he  stayed  at  home,  it's  said 
He  wore  a  Bowler  on  his  head. 

And  when  he  wished  to  have  a  nap. 
He  always  wore  a  Smoking  Cap. 

But  when  he  had  to  travel  far. 
He  much  preferred  a  Panama. 

At  times  again  he  thought  it  proper 
To  don  a  most  impressive  Topper. 

Although  he  was  hail-fellow-well-met, 
He  looked  quite  haughty  in  a  Helmet. 

And  when  he  would  look  extra  big 
He  wore  a  fine/ull-bottomed  Wig. 

The  reason  why  he  acted  so 

Was  that  he  thought  it  coinine  il faut. 

Now  people  still  do  funny  things 
For  the  same  reason  as  the  King's. 
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The    Philosophic    Celebrity 

A    MAN  whose  name  I  quite  forget 

(He  once  was  in  the  Cabinet) 
Is  never  known  to  fume  or  fret. 

From  causes  I  cannot  explain 
He'll  generally  miss  his  train 
And  fail  to  catch  it  up  again  : 

Such  is  his  love  of  contemplation, 
Whatever  be  his  destination 
He  gets  out  at  another  station. 

And  when  he  tumbles  off  a  'bus 
(How  few  are  constituted  thus  !) 
He  never,  never  makes  a  fuss. 

Where  some  would  say  at  least  "  Oh,  hang  !  " 
He  will  with  quite  a  British  twang 
Exclaim  "  Cela  fie  fait  rien!  " 

I  thought  a  story  of  this  kind 

Might  help  you  when  to  wrath  inclined 

To  cultivate  an  equal  mind. 
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The    Weary    Potentate 

POTENTATE  I  used  to  know 
Complained  that  Life  was  very  slow. 

*'  And  yet,"  I  said,  "  it  seems  to  me 

You  are  more  busy  than  the  bee. 

And  very  much  more  versatile," — 

I  caught  the  shadow  of  a  smile — 

"  You  sometimes  open  big  bazaars, 

You  keep  a  hundred  motor  cars ; 

You  frequently  attend  reviews, 

You  get  the  very  latest  news  ; 

Your  eloquence  delights  to  flow. 

And  then  you  play  Diabolo ; 

You  sometimes  send  a  telegram, 

At  Bridge  you  often  get  grand  slam. 

You  have  been  known,  or  so  they  say. 

To  write  a  very  decent  play ; 

You  have  composed,  or  nearly  so, 

A  splendid  Oratorio ; 

Also  that  March  sounds  very  grand 

As  played  by  the  Official  Band. 

Then  on  the  subject  of  your  pictures 

I'm  sure  that  you  have  heard  no  strictures  ; 

Your  verses,  it  is  said,  will  scan 

According  to  a  novel  plan." 

The  Monarch  yawned.      "  These  things  I  do," 

He  answered,  "  simply  faute  de  inmixT 

From  this  it  will  be  evident 

That  High  Estate  breeds  not  content. 


1 6     The  Distracted  Millionaire 


The    Distracted    Millionaire 

'"pHERE  was  a  certain  Millionaire 
Whose  life  was  very  full  of  care. 

He  dwelt,  they  say,  in  Marble  Halls, 
Each  rather  bigger  than  St.  Paul's. 

He  had  a  very  gorgeous  yacht 
Which  must  have  cost  him  quite  a  lot. 

He  had  a  very  fine  balloon 

Which  took  him  nearly  to  the  moon. 

He  had  a  lovely  motor  car 

In  which  he  "  traveled  "  wide  and  far. 

But  though  he  "  traveled"  far  and  wide 
He  was  not  wholly  satisfied. 

For,  odd  as  it  may  seem  to  you. 
He  never  quite  knew  what  to  do. 

The  thing  he  suffered  from,  I  guess, 
Was  just  emharras  de  rkhesses. 

What  that  is  like  I  cannot  say. 
For  I  have  never  felt  that  way. 
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The  Forgotten  Lady 

A    CERTAIN  Lady  used  to  try 
"^  To  keep  before  the  Public  Eye. 
Whenever  she  went  out  to  shop, 
Of  paragraphs  she  sowed  a  crop. 
And  if  by  chance  she  went  abroad, 
The  details  filled  a  notice  board. 
Of  course  her  coming  back  again 
Gave  work  to  many  sandwich  men. 
Of  what  she  did  and  said  and  wore 
One  read  particulars  galore. 
The  public  noted  with  applause 
The  fact  that  she  was  wearing  gauze ; 
When  this  was  changed  to  blue  alpaca 
The  interest  grew  somewhat  slacker. 
The  gentle  art  of  la  reclame 
Was  to  her  soul  a  healing  balm  ; 
Indeed  the  pleasure  was  immense, 
But  so,  alas,  was  the  expense. 
And  when  her  money  all  was  gone 
She  fell  into  O-bliv-i-on. 

O  reader !  let  us  never  try 
To  keep  before  the  Public  Eye. 


1 8        The  Pomp  of  Power 


The    Pomp   of   Power 

COME  fictions  let  me  now  relate 
About  another  Potentate. 


He  never  cared  to  take  a  walk 
Without  his  largest  tomahawk. 

On  great  occasions,  so  one  reads, 
He  wore  an  extra  string  of  beads. 

And  even  in  the  hottest  weather 
He  always  wore  at  least  one  feather. 

And  if  by  chance  he  wished  to  romp 
He  did  so  with  the  greatest  pomp. 

He  used  to  say,  "  Great  thing  ptrstige  : 
Besides,  my  dear,  noblesse  oblige" 

Now,  aren't  you  glad  it's  not  your  fate 
To  be  a  mighty  Potentate  ? 
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The    Simple    Plutocrat 

'T~'HERE  was  a  certain  Plutocrat 
Who  wore  a  very  seedy  hat. 

At  times  he  wore,  I  grieved  to  note, 
An  even  more  untidy  coat. 

His  lunch,  I  often  heard  him  say, 
Cost  fourpence-halfpenny  a  day. 

His  dinner  cost  (including  wine) 
The  total  sum  of  two-and-nine. 

His  other  items  of  expense 
Were  similarly  not  immense. 

Mean  such  a  man  you  could  not  call ; 
His  tastes  w^re  frugal,  that  was  all. 

Ambition  made  of  solid  stuff 
Observes  the  rule  of  qimtitum  sujf. 

I  can  afford  to  be  more  lax. 
For  I  do  not  pay  Income  Tax. 
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The  Condescending  Suffragan 

A    BISHOP  of  the  milder  sort 

With  whom  I  sipped  a  glass  of  port 

(He  was,  in  fact,  a  suiFragan, 
And  really  quite  a  pleasant  man) — 

His  Lordship  deigned,  I  say,  to  be 
Most  affable  and  kind  to  me  : 

He  said  there  could  be  no  denying 
The  fogs  had  been  extremely  trying  : 

He  added,  with  conviction  strong, 
The  days  would  soon  be  getting  long. 

With  many  such-like yVw.v  cPesprit 

He  made  the  hours  seem  short  to  me. 


'Tis  ever  well  to  cultivate 
The  Conversation  of  the  Great. 


The  Careful  Liver  21 

The  Careful  Liver 

A    CERTAIN  man  was  once  so  wary 
That  e'en  of  living  he  was  chary. 

Through  excess  of  imagination 
He  lived  a  life  of  abnegation. 

He  would  not  for  a  prince's  ransom 
Have  got  inside  a  London  hansom. 

And  though  you  paid  rupees  in  lakhs,  he 
Would  never  get  inside  a  taxi. 

What  other  people  ate  for  food 
He  conscientiously  eschewed. 

His  drinks  were  always  twice  distilled, 
His  meat  was  surgically  killed. 

The  merest  rnention  of  Bacteria 
Induced  in  him  acute  hysteria. 

The  sunlight  but  increased  his  gloom, 
He  saw  motes  dancing  in  the  room. 

He  tried  to  live  in  vacuo, 

And  then, — well,  then  he  had  to  go. 

Since  Nature  hates  a  vacuum, 

It's  best  to  take  things  as  they  come. 
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The  Ducal  Landsman 

A    DUCAL  friend  of  mine,  a  worthy  man, 
'^   Somehow  contrives  to  look,  both  spick  and  span. 

He  bears  with  cheerfuhiess  his  load  of  wealth, 
And  always  looks  the  picture  of  good  health. 

He  enters  into  everything  with  zest, 
And  very  rarely  gives  himself  a  rest. 

His  sunny  disposition  earns  for  him 
Among  his  intimates  the  name  of  Jim. 

He  is  a  pattern,  journalists  agree, 
Of  (f/fl/7,  verve,  and  simple  bonhomie. 

(All  journalists,  perhaps  you  may  not  know, 
Take  pocket  lexicons  where'er  they  go.) 

In  spite  of  all  the  toils  which  his  position 
Entails,  he  always  looks  in  good  condition. 

Yet  even  he  has  quite  a  different  air 
"When  prostrate  in  the  throes  of  mal-de-mer. 


There  is  a  proverb,  and  much  truth  therein, 

"  One  touch  of  Nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 


The  Ducal  Landsman       23 

Another  apt  quotation  I  recall ; 

"  Digestion  doth  make  dullards  of  us  all." 

(In  case  you  think  it's  Shakespeare,  be  it  known 
That  last  quotation  really  is  my  own.) 
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The   Unconventional  Stockbroker 

npHERE  was  a  man  who  won  renown 
By  daily  walking  up  to  town. 

I  rather  think  the  man  I  mean 
Was  resident  at  Turnham  Green. 

It  also  is  recorded  that 

He  quite  declined  to  wear  a  hat. 

He  was,  pray  do  not  think  it  strange, 
A  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

On  either  foot  he  wore  a  sandal, 
But  even  that  caused  little  scandal. 

Men  said,  "  A  little  odd,  it's  true, 
But  still  you  know,  '  chacuti  son  gout.''  " 

Eccentric  habits  matter  less 

When  joined  with  Philistine  success. 
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The  Queer  Nonentity 

'"pHERE  was  a  man  who  worshipped  fame 
I  cannot  recollect  his  name. 

He  practised  with  a  boomerang  ; 
He  spoke  with  an  affected  twang. 

He  had  a  curious  taste  in  dress ; 
He  altered  all  the  laws  of  chess. 

He  had  a  motor  car  with  sails  ; 
He  packed  his  luggage  up  in  pails. 

He  kept  a  Dingo  for  a  pet 
And  groomed  it  with  a  bayonet. 

He  often  walked  upon  his  hands 
Accompanied  by  German  bands. 

And  yet, — I  don't  know  why,  I'm  sure — 
His  fame  was  more^or  less  obscure. 

It  seemed,  whatever  might  befall, 
Fame  wasn't  at  his  beck  and  call. 

No,  even  when  he  risked  his  neck 
Fame  wasn't  at  his  call  and  beck. 

At  last,  however,  he  fell  ill 
And  took  a  Patent  Pallid  Pill. 


26      The  Queer  Nonentity 

It  cured  him  and  he  wrote  to  say, 

"  Snatched  from  the  grave,  I  now  am  gay." 

His  name,  which  you  have  doubtless  heard, 
Has  thus  become  a  household  word. 


Such  stories  show  to  those  who  con  them 
How  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them. 
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The   Exemplary  Duke 

T  TRUST  I  shall  escape  rebuke 

If  I  discourse  about  a  Duke. 
He  buys  his  hats  at  Blank  &  Co.'s, 
So  I  am  told  by  one  who  knows. 
He  likes  to  walk  about  his  park, 
He  loves  the  singing  of  the  lark. 
He  has  (it  is  his  Ducal  way) 
Three  satisfying  meals  a  day. 
He  generally  sleeps  in  bed, 
A  pillow  underneath  his  head. 
Such  is  his  sense  of  what  is  meet, 
He  wears  his  boots  upon  his  feet ; 
And  sometimes,  so  I  understand. 
He  wears  a  glove  on  either  hand. 
In  many  papers  you  may  note 
Such  anecdotes  as  these  I  quote ; 
The  many  useful  hints  they  give 
Will  show  »s  clearly  how  to  live. 
It  is  so  nice  for  you  and  me 
To  know  what  is  le  dernier  cri. 
I  cannot  think  how  people  thrived 
Before  the  Paragraph  arrived. 
(I  should  have  said — how  people  throve 
Before  the  Paragraph  arrove.) 
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The  Disputatious  Shoremen 


T' 


'HERE  lives  in  some  outlandish  place 
A  sadly  disputatious  race  ; 
Theirs  is  a  very  curious  case. 

For,  whatsoe'er  the  reasons  be, 
It  seems  they  never  could  agree 
About  the  colour  of  the  sea. 

One  section  of  them  took  the  view 

That  it  was  obviously  blue  ; 

There  was  no  doubt,  they  said  ;  they  k/ieiu. 

But  others  said,  "  What  do  you  mean  ? 
The  sea  is  obviously  green, 
As  can  by  anyone  be  seen." 

While  yet  another  lot  said,  "  Nay, 

The  sea  is  obviously  gray. 

So  anyone  of  sense  would  say." 

The  rival  factions  came  on  board 
My  yacht,  and  earnestly  implored 
That  I  would  end  their  disaccord. 

Thus  importuned,  I  answered,  "  Halt, 
It  seems  to  me  you're  all  at  fault. 
Do  you  agree  the  sea  is  salt  ? " 


The  Disputatious  Shoremen    29 

"Yes,"  they  replied,  "but  you  forget " 

"  No,  wait,  I  haven't  finished  yet. 
Do  you  agree  the  sea  is  wet  ? " 

They  did.      "Well,  let  us  start  with  that, 
Let  all  your  children  get  it  pat. 
It's  quite  enough  for  any  brat. 

"  When  they  are  bigger,  let  them  choose 
Among  the  greens,  and  grays,  and  blues." 
(Some  interruption  here,  and  boos.) 

In  vain  I  emptied  wisdom's  store  : 
"No  colourless  belief!  "  they  swore, 
And  set  to  wrangling  as  before. 

And  still  by  some  the  ocean's  seen 
As  blue,  to  others  it  is  green. 
Or  gray,  or  various  hues  between 
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Misplaced 

A    'BUS  conductor  I  have  met 
"^  Is  ever  full  of  vain  regret. 

He  punches  tickets  very  well 
And  sounds  a  husky  little  bell. 

He  really  is  extremely  nice ; 
I  don't  suppose  he  has  a  vice. 

He's  never  rude  or  rough  or  snappy, 
And  yet  somehow  he  looks  unhappy. 

His  secret  is,  it  would  appear, 
An  uncongenial  career. 

In  early  youth  I  understand 
He  wanted  to  conduct  a  band  ; 

Instead  of  which — 'tis  ever  thus — 
He  now  conducts  a  motor  'bus. 


The  Fatuous  Philosopher 


The  Fatuous   Philosopher 

A    CERTAIN  man  at  Timbuctoo 
Is  never  known  to  save  a  sou. 


rn. 


Whatever  pennies  he  may  turn 
A  passage  through  his  pocket  bu 

Akhough  his  cash  is  quickly  spent, 
His  hfe  is  one  of  calm  content. 


It  is  a  principle  with  some 

To  take  things  calmly  as  they  come 

His  principle  is  better  though — 
He  leaves  them  gaily  as  they  go. 
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Fiscalitis 


t)  ODERIC  Arthur  Orestes  Brown 
■*•      Travelled  up  every  day  to  town ; 
Daily  he  walked  to  the  station  with 
Pylades  Alured  Tomson  Smith. 

Freely  they  talked  as  they  fared  together, 
Talked  of  the  cricket,  the  trains,  the  weather ; 
Each  thought  the  other's  remarks  most  wise, 
Such  is  the  power  of  friendship's  ties. 

Roderic  Arthur  would  say,  "  Quite  mild  !  " 
Pylades  Alured  gently  smiled. 
Haply  rejoining,  "  It  seems  to  me 
Not  like  the  winters  there  used  to  be." 


Thus  through  the  varying  seasons'  change 
Ever  their  powerful  minds  would  range. 
Culling  a  flower  of  blameless  speech 
When  and  wherever  it  came  in  reach. 


But  it  befell  on  a  fatal  day 

Pylades  Alured  chanced  to  say, 

"  What  of  the  Tariff  Reform  campaign  ?  " 

Roderic's  manner  expressed  disdain. 

35 
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Fiscalitis 


He,  it  appeared,  was  a  strong  Free  Fooder ; 
Calm  at  the  first,  he  got  rude,  then  ruder ; 
Smith  was  a  fiscally  League  Reformer, 
And  his  remarks  became  warm,  then  warmer. 


Roderic  Arthur  Orestes  Brown 
Still  as  of  yore  travels  up  to  town ; 
But  he  is  never  by  chance  seen  with 
Pylades  Alured  Tomson  Smith. 
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Of  Chloe,  Practising  the  Viohn 


COMEONE,  his  name  I  will  not  swear  to, 

Pliny,  I  think,  came  near  the  truth. 
Who  said,  of  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to 
The  greatest  is  an  aching  tooth. 


And  some  there  are  whose  wonted  calm 
Will  vanish  like  a  punctured  bubble 

When  tried  by  some  dyspeptic  qualm 
Or  symptoms  of  podagral  trouble. 

But  what  are  these,  I'd  like  to  know, 

Compared  with  fiddle-playing  neighbours  ; 

That  scraping,  flat  and  long  and  slow. 
That  even  now  mine  ear  belabours  .'' 


When  cabbies  twain  in  Piccadilly, 

A  hard-contested  war  of  slang  wage, 

One's  ears  are  open  willy-nilly 

To  strange  assaults  of  strident  language. 

The  birds  and  beasts  collected  by 

The  Zoological  Society 
Produce  a  weird  cacophony 

Of  almost  infinite  variety. 
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The  sounds  of  minstrelsy  Teutonic 
Will  sometimes  in  a  quiet  square 

Render  the  atmosphere  cyclonic, 
In  other  words  will  rend  the  air. 

Ah  me  !   such  sounds  would  seem  seraphic  ; 

They  would  not  make  my  head  feel  sore, 
Yea,  let  the  whole  creation  maffick. 

But  save  me  from  the  girl  next  door ! 
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Urbs  Ruri 

*'  Possibly  it  may  become  the  fashion  fifty  years  hence 
for  jaded  country  people  to  come  to  London  for  rest  and 
quiet." 
(From  a  Presidential  Address  to  the  Surveyors^  Institution.) 

A  MANDA,  quit  the  rural  lane, 
And  to  the  urban  fastness  fly. 
Here  is  no  shriek  of  passing  train, 
No  noisy  motor  hurtles  by. 

For  you  by  noise  and  dust  distraught, 
Scared  by  excursions  and  alarms, 

Here  a  sure  refuge  may  be  sought 
In  London — in  your  Strephon's  arms. 

No  more  sad  Philomel's  lament 

Lends  music  to  the  verdant  copse ; 

Instead  by  hoots  the  air  is  rent. 

That  call  the  workers  to  the  shops. 

A  grimy  network  of  canals, 

A  tangle  of  electric  wires, 
Asylums,  prisons,  hospitals, 

Usurp  the  acres  of  our  sires. 

Ah,  quit  the  busy  haunts  of  trade. 
And  fly  to  London's  calm  retreat, 

Where  'neath  the  plane  tree's  grateful  shade 
The  public  wealth  provides  a  seat. 
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Here  spacious  streets  and  quiet  slums 
Shall  give  your  shattered  nerves  repose, 

Where  scanty  traffic  softly  hums 
And  kindly  Nature  seems  to  doze. 

Here  we  will  mark  the  gradual  spring 
And  watch  the  pelican  at  play  : 

St,  James's  Park, — the  very  thing ! 
Amanda,  come  to  town,  I  say  ! 
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A   Pair  of  Pantoums 

I.  Pessimistic 

'T^HE  trivial  round,  the  common  task 

I  sing  :  'tis  not  a  lofty  theme  ; 
It  doesn't  furnish  all  I  ask, 
I  hold  it  not  in  high  esteem. 

I  sing  ('tis  not  a  lofty  theme) 

The  life  of  somethings  in  the  City  : 

I  hold  it  not  in  high  esteem. 

And  yet  it  suits  this  kind  of  ditty. 

The  life  of  somethings  in  the  City, 
'Tis  nothing  either  strange  or  new, 

And  yet  it  suits  this  kind  of  ditty  ; 
It  may  not  quite  appeal  to  you. 

'Tis  nothing  either  strange  or  new  : 
Cold  bath  at  some  unearthly  hour — 

(It  may  not  quite  appeal  to  you, 
'Tis  apt  to  make  the  temper  sour.) 

Cold  bath  at  some  unearthly  hour, 
A  sadly  unsuccessful  shave, 

'Tis  apt  to  make  the  temper  sour  : — 
A  missing  stud  :  that  makes  me  rave 
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A  sadly  unsuccessful  shave, 

The  booming  of  the  breakfast  gong, 
A  missing  stud  :  that  makes  me  rave ; 

The  scheme  of  things  is  surely  wrong. 

The  booming  of  the  breakfast  gong, 

A  hasty,  ill-digested  meal  ; 
The  scheme  of  things  is  surely  wrong  ; 

A  mutineer  at  heart  I  feel. 

A  hasty,  ill-digested  meal, 

A  rush  to  catch  my  morning  train  j 

A  mutineer  at  heart  I  feel, 

I  curse  the  sad  November  rain. 

A  rush  to  catch  my  morning  train, — 
I  must  cut  short  this  harrowing  tale ; 

I  curse  the  sad  November  rain, 
I  curse,  but  what  will  that  avail  ? 

I  must  cut  short  this  harrowing  tale  ; 

The  trivial  round,  the  common  task 
I  curse.      But  what  will  that  avail  ? 

It  doesn't  furnish  all  I  ask. 
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A   Pair  of  Pantoums 

II.  Optimistic 

TSJOVEMBER'S  a  capital  time, 
"^       Whatever  the  poets  may  say  ; 
Away  with  your  querulous  rhyme — 
I'm  off  with  the  beagles  to-day. 

Whatever  the  poets  may  say, 
The  best  runs  I  ever  remember 

(I'm  off  with  the  beagles  to-day) 
Have  mostly  occurred  in  November. 

The  best  runs  I  ever  remember 

(The  scent  will  be  splendid,  I  know  it) 

Have  mostly  occurred  in  November ; 
A  fig  for  your  pessimist  poet ! 

The  scent  will  be  splendid,  I  know  it  •, 
Just  look  at  the  dew  on  the  grass — 

A  fig  for  your  pessimist  poet, 
Your  poet  is  mostly  an  ass. 

Just  look  at  the  dew  on  the  grass. 
Just  look  at  the  tints  of  the  trees  ; 

Your  poet  is  mostly  an  ass — 

Sniff  up  the  soft  westerly  breeze. 
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Just  look  at  the  tints  of  the  trees  : 
Even  now  do  you  think  I  am  wrong  ? 

SnifF  up  the  soft  westerly  breeze, 
Here's  true  inspiration  for  song. 

Even  now,  do  you  think  I  am  wrong  ? 

Is  there  anything  fairer  in  spring  ? 
Here's  true  inspiration  for  song 

If  you  really  feel  called  on  to  sing. 

Is  there  anything  fairer  in  spring  ? 

"But  the  fogs  .   .  ."      Your  suggestion  I  spurn. 
If  you  really  feel  called  on  to  sing, 

Give  the  joys  of  November  a  turn. 

"  But  the  fogs  .  .  ."     Your  suggestion  I  spurn, 

What  I've  said  I  reiterate  here, 
Give  the  joys  of  November  a  turn. 

It's  by  far  the  best  month  in  the  year — 

What  I've  said  I  reiterate  here, 

November's  a  capital  time  ; 
It's  by  far  the  best  month  in  the  year ; 

Away  with  your  querulous  rhyme  ! 
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Too  Much  Strain 

TN  Music  I  may  fairly  claim 
Some  catholicity  of  taste, 
For  Music  is  to  me  a  name 

For  anything  that  can  be  faced. 

Like  everybody  else  I  know, 
I  find  it  thrills  me  to  the  quick 

To  hear  an  oratorio 
Or  listen  to  a  Kubelik. 

But  that  my  range  goes  far  beyond 
These  limits  is  my  greatest  boast. 

In  that  I  am  extremely  fond 

Of  things  that  don't  appeal  to  most. 

I  love  to  sit  with  casement  wide, 

And  watch  the  poplars'  rhythmic  sway, 

What  time  sonie  aliens  outside 

Revolve  the 'strains  of  "  Mandalay." 

The  public-houses  I  frequent 

Are  those  where  for  some  paltry  pence 
An  automatic  instrument 

Will  titillate  my  aural  sense. 

I  simply  love  a  German  band  ; 

I  cannot  think  why  people  write 
To  curse  the  enterprising  land 

That  sends  these  spirits  of  delight. 
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I  dote  upon  the  dulcet  strains 

That  reach  us  through  the  party  wall, 

And  i-eally  why  my  wife  complains 
I  never  can  make  out  at  all. 

And  yet,  and  yet,  I  must  confess 

My  sympathy  knows  certain  bounds ; 

My  ears  just  now  are  in  duress 
To  two  quite  independent  sounds. 

The  time  has  deflected  my  song, 
The  clash  has  aifected  my  nerves  ; 

To  start  this  new  metre  was  wrong, 
But  the  change  in  emergency  serves. 

Ah,  this  is  too  heavy  a  load, 

I  am  rolling  in  pain  on  the  floor ; 

There's  the  "  Promise  of  Life"  in  the  road. 
And  the  "  Garden  of  Love  "  next  door  ! 
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The    Worm    Turns 

(Written  after  reading  various  strictures  on 
the  typical  Schoolmaster.) 

A    HARMLESS  if  unnecessary  pedagogue, 
"^  I  am,  in  self-defence  let  this  be  said,  agog 

To  learn  how  I  my  post  may  best  adorn  ; 
But  having  read  what  men  like  Wells  and  "Kappa" 

write 
I  feel  I  can  no  longer  hope  to  map  aright 
My  course.     Why  was  I  born  ? 

For  I  am  one,  of  such  there  is  no  sparsity, 
Who  did  not  do  so  badly  at  the  'Varsity, 

And  on  the  whole  I  get  on  well  with  boys. 
Moreover,  just  to  touch  on  matters  physical, 
I'm  not  a  dipsomaniac  or  phthisical, 

And  life  still  has  its  joys. 

In  short,  I  always  thought  until  quite  recently 
That  I  was  really  doing  very  decently, 

Except  so  far  as  filthy  lucre  goes. 
(And  as  to  that,  I  may  perhaps  interpolate 
That  I  have  had  but  little  cause  to  chirp  o'  late 

At  what  my  pass-book  shows.) 

Well,  to  resume  (confound  these  trisyllabic  rhymes), 
I  could  not  think  of  any  very  shabby  crimes 
That  rendered  me  unfit  to  teach  our  youth  •, 
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In  fact  I  was  a  mass  of  self-complacency. 
Now  to  my  mentors  I  must  make  obeisance,  I 
Have  learnt  at  last  the  truth. 

A  whitewashed   tomb   (such   is   the  charge  I  see 

composed) 
Full  of  dead  Bohns  and  other  matter  decomposed, 

I  set  to  work  to  stunt  the  growing  mind. 
As  for  the  usher's  interests  and  views,  he  has  'em 
Only  for  show,  he  knows  no  real  enthusiasm, 

And  there  is  worse  behind  : 

In  matters  such  as  science  and  astronomy, 
In  letters  and  political  economy. 

My  ignorance  is  crass,  Sir,  simply  crass  ! 
A  thin  veneer  of  smug  respectability 
Fails  to  conceal  my  inward  imbecility. 

In  short  I  am  an  ass. 

Ah  well,  it  may  be  we  are  all  past  praying  for, 
But  in  this  world  one  gets  what  one  is  paying  for 

(That  seems  a  fairly  obvious  remark) ; 
And  I,  for  one,  although  exposed  so  crushingly. 
Still  mean  to  draw  my  salary  unblushingly — 

That  of  a  third-rate  clerk. 
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Lines  Written  in  a  Heat  Wave 

TT  is  not  due  to  passion's  fire 

That  I  am  rushing  into  verse, 
Nor,  as  with  Juvenal,  has  ire 

Impelled  me  to  a  rhythmic  curse ; 

Not  for  that  Claribel  is  cold 
Seek  I  the  coy  consoling  Muse, 

Nor  is  it  that  I'm  getting  old 

And  needs  must  ventilate  my  views  : 

Nor  yet  again  that  I  am  young, 
O'erflowing  with  the  joy  of  life  ; 

None  of  these  things  has  loosed  my  tongue ; 
Nor  is  it  a  despotic  wife. 

Nor  yet  is  this  -unwonted  zeal 

Induced  by  my  financial  state ; 
For  though  my  poverty  is  real, 

My  creditors  have  learnt  to  wait : 

But,  would  you  know  why  I  began 
To  string  these  halting  lines  together, 

It  was  that  as  an  Englishman 

I  luoth  be  beaten  by  the  weather  ! 
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Cider 

TN  praise  of  Beer  long  since  a  Cambridge  bard 

Adduced  some  arguments  by  no  means  shallow, 
Which  to  refute  would  seem  a  task  too  hard 

For  one  whose  muse  is  all  untried  and  callow. 
Against  undue  presumption  I  would  guard, 
Yet  fain  would  follow  longo  intervallo^ 
And  to  his  verses  humbly  add  this  rider 
That  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  Cider. 

The  beverage  that  Calverley  has  sung 

Was  malt  and  hops,  a  sound  and  honest  liquor 
That  woke  the  living  lyre  and  loosed  the  tongue 

Of  peer  or  peasant,  parson  or  hop-picker, 

A  heaven-sent  boon  that  made  the  heart  feel  young. 

Though  possibly  it  made  the  brain  no  quicker — 

The  modern  stuff  turned  out  from  a  laboratory 

Could  surely  never  have  inspired  such  oratory. 

True  there  are  hardy  souls  among  us  still. 

Convinced  adherents  of  the  foaming  beaker. 
Like  that  M.P.  who  nightly  takes  his  fill, 

Two  pints  of  bitter,  as  he  told  the  Speaker. 
If  he  persists,  I  greatly  fear  he  will 

Become  a  Tory  as  his  brain  grows  weaker. 
Myself  would  rather  drink  the  worst  hotel  hock 
Than  emulate  the  feat  of  Mr.  Belloc. 
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The  thought  has  often  struck  me  when  I've  read 

About  the  luxuries  of  other  ages, 
That  epicures  of  old,  when  all  is  said, 

Only  attained  quite  elementary  stages 
In  that  great  art  of  life,  the  being  fed 

And  watered  duly.     Turning  History's  pages 
I'm  not  impressed  by  Sybaris  or  Crotona, 
Since  they  knew  not  the  worship  of  Pomona. 

The  man  who  has  to  use  his  wits  can  not, 

And  never  could,  sustain  himself  on  whisky, 
Whether  produced  from  patent  still  or  pot. 
And  other  drinks  are  varyingly  risky  : — 
Your  Cider-drinker,  though,  can  stand  a  lot 
Without  becoming  dangerously  frisky  ; 
His  is  a  genial  outlook,  full  of  charity 
That  still  retains  a  perfect  mental  clarity. 

Yet  many  a  noble  edifice  of  song 

Has  in  the  past  been  reared  to  glorify 
This  drink  or  that.     They  were  not  wholly  wrong, 

Those  architects "bf  Bacchic  praise,  and  I, 
Conscious  my  inspiration  is  less  strong. 
Am  not  concerned  their  merits  to  deny. 

Content  to  consecrate  this  small  side  chapel 
To  Cider,  wholesome  produce  of  the  Apple. 
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August  in  London 

CMITH,  Johnson  and  Brown 

Have  gone  to  the  sea  •, 
There's  no  one  in  town, 
Smith,  Johnson  and  Brown 
At  a  plage  of  renown 

Are  now  on  the  spree. 
Smith,  Johnson  and  Brown 

Have  gone  to  the  sea. 

Their  quarters  are  dear, 

The  weather  so-so ; 
From  what  I  can  hear 
Their  quarters  are  dear ; 
There  doesn't  appear 

Much  reason  to  go. 
Their  quarters  are  dear, 

The  weather  so-so. 

I  went  in  July  : 

I  may  have  been  wrong. 
But  I  thought  I  would  try. 
I  went  in  July  ; 
Not  a  cloud  in  the  sky, 

And  the  days  nice  and  long. 
I  went  in  July  : 

I  may  have  been  wrong. 
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Town's  quite  at  its  best 

With  people  away. 
It  must  be  confessed 
Town's  quite  at  its  best ; 
No  need  to  be  dressed, 

And  no  visits  to  pay. 
Town's  quite  at  its  best 

With  people  away. 

But  one  thing  I  miss  ; 

She  has  gone  away,  too. 
Life  is  otherwise  bliss, 
But  one  thing  I  miss — 
(I  could  go  on  like  this 

For  a  week,  couldn't  you  ?) 
But  one  thing  I  miss  : 

She  has  gone  away,  too. 
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Measure    for    Measure 

(It  has  been  stated  that  women  take  a  larger 
size  in  gloves  than  formerly.) 

pHYLLIS,  it  was  at  quite  a  recent  date 

(To  me  you've  not  been  Phyllis  very  long) 
That  you  at  manly  games  were  very  great : 
You  were,  if  I  may  say  so,  going  strong. 

Ah  me  !     That  service  from  the  left-hand  court, 
The  smashing  game  that  at  the  net  you  played. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  forms  of  sport. 
You  quite  put  Amaryllis  in  the  shade. 

And  when  you  plied  the  oar,  you  earned  such  praise. 
You  might  have  worn  the  colours  of  Leander ; 

Then  you  maintained  (I  did  not  like  the  phrase) 
That  the  same  sauce  was  good  for  goose  and 
gander. 

Later,  when  in  accord  with  Nature's  course 

With  fallen  leaves  the  woodland  paths  were  thick, 

My  shins  bore  testimony  to  the  force 

With   which   you   swung   around   your  hockey 
stick. 

But  what  is  this  ?     You've  ceased  to  care  for  games  ? 

You  think  that  on  the  whole  they  don't  agree 
with  you  ? 
What  baneful  influence  your  spirit  tames .'' 

Phyllis,  my  own,  what  can  the  matter  be  with  you .'' 
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What?    Read  this  paragraph  ? .  .   .  "Since  women- 
kind 
Have    shown    such    zeal    for    each    unqueenly 
pastime, 
Their  former  size  of  gloves  too  small  they  find," 
So  that's  why  you've  played  hockey  for  the  last 
time  ? 

Ah,  now  I  understand,  though  I  confess 
It  is  a  thing  that  takes  some  understandin' ; 

Did  you  not  tell  me  I  could  never  guess — 

You  merely  give  up  games  to  keep  your  hand  in  ! 
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Cambridge    Revisited 

/^NCE  more  at  Cambridge ;   still  the  same  old 
place  ; 
The  roads  still  up,  the  Granta  still  quite  clever ; 
Dear  Alma  Mater's  gently  smiling  face 
Still  fair  as  ever. 

Freshers  no  doubt  still  gather  after  Hall, 

And  over  coffee  talk  with  accents  bated 
Of  such  as  victims  to  the  Proctors  fall, 
Or  e'en  get  gated. 

Upon  the  river  hapless  youths  endure 

The  salutary  process  known  as  tubbing, 
While  coaches  seek  some  style  to  cause  or  cure 
By  praise  or  snubbing. 

On  Tuesday  nights  the  Union  will  know. 

And  maybe  listen  to,  the  maiden  speaker, 
Who  after  some  attempts  is  apt  to  grow 
A  trifle  meeker. 

The  New  Theatre,  crowded  as  of  yore. 

Doubtless  still  plays  its  part  in  education — 
Do  florin  stalls  still  claim  a  fifth  encore 
Or  an  oration  ? 
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Football  claims  some,  while  some  at  Fenner's  train  ; 

Others  prefer  to  mark  the  devious  beagle ; 
Some  few,  who  would  the  meed  of  learning  gain, 
No  sports  inveigle. 

Behind  yon  sported  oak,  by  that  lamp-shade 

(A  yellow  one),  perchance  there  pores  a  wise  man, 
And  even  now  foundations  are  being  laid 
Of  a  Smith's  Prizeman. 

Those  rooms  long  since  were  mine  :  to  them  I  turn 

Instinctively,  as  weary  steed  to  manger. 
But  no  old  faces  greet  me,  and  I  learn 
I  am  a  stranger. 

— All  this,  I  know,  is  nothing  very  new  ; 

Often,  I'm  sure,  has  someone  ere  this  said  it  or 
Sung  it. — Hush,  let  me  disappear  from  view, 
I  see  a  creditor  ! 
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Pantoum  of  Surbiton   in  August 

IT'S  really  much  too  hot  to  think. 

Would  I  could  see  the  Ocean  swell ! 
But  even  more  I  want  a  drink  ; 

I  wonder,  can  I  reach  the  bell  ? 

Would  I  could  see  the  Ocean  swell ! 

Oh,  for  a  fresh  salt-laden  breeze  ! 
I  wonder,  can  I  reach  the  bell  ? 

I  wish  they  hadn't  lopped  those  trees. 

Oh,  for  a  fresh  salt-laden  breeze, 
A  fleecy  sky,  a  downland  view  ! 

I  wish  they  hadn't  lopped  those  trees — 
A  rotten  sort  of  thing  to  do. 

A  fleecy  sky,  a  downland  view, 

A  flock  of  sheep,  perchance  a  cow — 

A  rotten  sort  of  thing  to  do 
To  stay  in  Surbiton  just  now, 

A  flock  of  sheep,  perchance  a  cow, 
Such  the  delights  for  which  I  crave, 

To  stay  in  Surbiton  just  now — 
Oh  what  it  is  to  be  a  slave  ! 

Such  the  delights  for  which  I  crave. 
But  even  more  I  want  a  drink ; 

Oh,  what  it  is  to  be  a  slave — 
It's  really  much  too  hot  to  think. 
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Day   Dreams 

"  Propter  vivendum  vivendi  perdere  causas." 


A 


RURAL  view,  a  local  beagle  pack, 
A  fairly  easy  run  to  town  and  back, 
Some  pictures  and  some  music  :  yea,  with  these 
My  life  were  full  and  I  should  nothing  lack. 

Elsewhen  I  dream  a  future  when  I  shall 
Dwell  in  a  palace  on  the  Grand  Canal, 

Where  o'er  the  water  steals  as  sun  declines 
The  softened  cadence  of  a  Madrigal. 

And  there  are  moods — alas,  I  own  with  shame 
They  grow  more  rare, — when  I  would  make  a  name, 

Would  hire  a  London  attic  and  would  tread 
The  long  and  stony  path  that  leads  to  fame. 

Anon  ambition  seems  an  idle  boast ; 
A  lonely  villa  on  the  Breton  coast, 

Far  from  the  scene  of  urban  toil  and  strife. 
The  life  of  quiet,  this  would  please  me  most. 

Or  C(Hild  I  but  possess  a  humble  cot 

Amid  the  Dorset  Downs,  the  world  forgot. 

Where  stretch  the  sunlit  cliffs  of  Weymouth  Bay, 
With  book  and  pen  how  happy  were  my  lot. 
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Or  were  it  better,  living  free  from  care 
Here  at  the  centre,  with  Olympian  air 

To  watch  the  struggle  and  the  storms  of  Life 
From  the  safe  haven  of  a  club  armchair  ? 

But  these  be  vain  imaginings ;  with  age 
I'll  grow  resigned  and  prosperous  and  sage  ; 

So  must  I,  sitting  on  an  office  stool. 
Let  life  go  by  to  earn  a  living  wage. 
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The  Way  In 

'"PHIS  is  the  story  of  Rivers  Bankes 

Whose  writings  for  long  were  declined  with 
thanks. 

He  wrote  an  Epic  of  Huns  and  Franks, 

Which  the  Pink  ^Un  promptly  declined  with  thanks. 

A  skit  "  On  a  fine  Tale-bearing  Manx  " 
Was  declined  by  the  Daily  Mail  with  thanks. 

A  simple  ballad  of  childish  pranks 
The  Athenaeum  declined  with  thanks. 

Then  he  took  to  pathos  and  tears  in  tanks, 
But  the  Tatler  declined  his  work  with  thanks. 

A  dialogue  full  of  suggestive  blanks 
The  Guardian  sadly  declined  with  thanks. 

A  talk  that  he  had  with  a  ghost  that  clanks 
The  Spectator  even  declined  with  thanks. 

A  story  of  pirates  walking  planks 

The  Woman  at  Home  declined  with  thanks. 

A  yarn  that  was  spun  in  unending  hanks 
The  Review  of  Reviews  declined  with  thanks. 

Some  Field-path  Rambles  in  Yorks  and  Lanes 
The  Automotor  declined  with  thanks. 
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Some  chats  with  cabbies  upon  the  ranks 
Were  declined  by  the  Connoisseur  with  thanks. 

A  Life  of  the  King  who  was  called  Longshanks 
The  Live  Stock  Journal  declined  with  thanks. 

Indeed  it  appeared  that  the  whole  phalanx 

Of  the  Press  would  decline  his  aid  with  thanks. 

But  he  now  writes  essays  on  new  health  cranks 
Which  no  one  ever  declines  with  thanks. 
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Advice  to  a  Dog  on  Entering 
the  University 

VOUR  name  is  Job  ;  remember  then 

That  most  exemplary  of  men, 
How  patient  and  how  much  enduring 
Of  things  that  .  .  .  well,  were  not  alluring. 

So  do  not  bark,  and  whine  and  yelp. 
When  from  some  cause  I  cannot  help, 
I  do  not  come,  a  master  model. 
To  take  you  for  your  daily  toddle. 

And,  lest  you  meet  an  awful  fate, 
Mark  well  the  principles  I  state ; 
For  dogs  of  manners  past  correction 
Are  here  a  subject  for — dissection. 

Pursue  the  wily  water  rat. 
But  leave  alone  the  harmless  cat ; 
Remember,  too,  that  chasing  rabbits 
Is  placed  among  forbidden  habits. 

Note  also  that  to  college  courts 
No  well-conducted  dog  resorts. 
So  foster  no  unwholesome  yearning 
To  penetrate  the  seats  of  learning. 
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Yet  should  your  wandering  footsteps  stray 
Into  these  rooms  once  in  a  way. 
Observe  that  basket  chairs  and  sofas 
Are  not  the  place  for  canine  loafers. 

The  trivial  bone,  the  common  Spratt, 
You  ought  to  be  content  with  that, 
And  not  indulge  a  sinful  passion 
For  crumpets,  in  your  present  fashion. 

And  lastly  mind  you  do  not  fight, 
Though  Doctor  Watts  once  said  you  might, 
And  should  you  stoop  to  such  a  level. 
Then  go  it  like  the  very — I  mean 
Remember  you  are  doing  evil. 

Now,  ponder  every  word  I  tell. 
And  follow  my  instructions  well ; 
So  shall  you  tread,  my  terrier  brave, 
The  paths  of  glory  to  your  grave. 
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A  Farewell 

r\  LIDDELL  and  Scott,  and  Lewis  and  Short, 

You  never  were  dear  to  me, 
And  now  I  must  part  with  each  L.  S. 
For  the  sake  of  L.S.D. 

No  longer  I  answer  with  sleepy  curse 

My  bedder's  and  duty's  call ; 
No  longer  I  find  as  the  term  goes  on 

That  lectures  are  apt  to  pall. 

No  longer  I  dream  of  the  nimble  au 

And  the  frolics  of  ou  and  ju)}, 
No  longer  get  ready  my  "  comps."  in  haste 

From  two  in  the  morn  till  three. 

But  though  my  troubles  and  trip,  are  passed, 
The  pleasure  is  mixed  with  pain, 

And  in  spite  of  the  Classics  I'd  gladly  now 
Be  a  Freshman  once  again. 

O  Liddell  and  Scott,  and  Lewis  and  Short, 

This  much  I  declare  is  true ; 
The  happiest  hours  I've  spent  were  those 

I  ought  to  have  spent  with  you. 
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An  Idle  Idyll 

TN  a  land  of  caps  and  customs, 
In  a  place  of  sea  and  sun, 

Where  the  types  of  toil  and  virtue 
Are  the  fisher  and  the  nun ; 

Where  the  railway  does  not  trouble 
And  the  postman's  calls  are  few, 

Where  the  novelty  that  pleases 
Is  the  absence  of  the  new. 

At  a  window  looking  westward 
From  a  gently  sloping  hill. 

While  my  last  Kodacquisitions 
Are  maturing  on  the  sill ; 

With  a  wistful  sense  of  longing 
As  I  look  across  the  bay. 

Here  I  sit  and  vaguely  wonder 
What  on  earth  I  meant  to  say. 
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"  The  Sad  Mechanic  Exercise  " 

I'VE  got  a  bad  cold  in  the  head  ; 
I  should  really  be  better  in  bed, 
But  I'm  writing  this  nonsense  instead. 

I'm  writing  this  nonsense  instead  ; 
There's  not  very  much  to  be  said  ; 
I  should  really  be  better  in  bed. 

I  should  really  be  better  in  bed ; 

My  brain  is  as  heavy  as  lead ; 

And  there's  not  very  much  to  be  said. 

There's  not  very  much  to  be  said, 
I  feel  I  shall  shortly  be  dead  ; 
For  my  brain  is  as  heavy  as  lead. 

My  brain  is  as  heavy  as  lead, 
I've  got  a  bad  cold  in  the  head. 
And  I  feel  I  shall  shortly  be  dead. 


I  felt  I  should  shortly  be  dead, 

But  I've  written  this  nonsense  instead. - 

I've  still  got  a  cold  in  the  head. 
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Trials  of  a  Schoolmaster 

*'  Cujusvis  hominis  est  errare.' 

T7[/"ITH  emphasis  a  trifle  strong 

I  said  it  was  completely  wrong. 

Again  he  puts  it.     Then  I  storm 
And  make  him  stand  upon  the  form. 

Then  he  commits  the  selfsame  sin 
A  third  time — and  I  keep  him  in. 

To  get  it  right  he  still  declines  ; 
I  give  him  several  hundred  lines. 

He  makes  the  same  mistake  again ; 
Then  comes  my  last  resource — the  cane. 


I've  looked  the  matter  up  to-night 
Aitdfind  the  little  beast  was  right. 


SOME  MORE 


Near  London 

'"pHE  English  quiet  countryside 

Lies  hard  by  London  town  : 
We  have  no  river  flowing  wide, 

No  rolUng  stretch  of  down ; 
But  smihng  EngHsh  meadow-land 

And  sturdy  English  trees, 
And  happy  little  hills  that  take 

The  soft  untainted  breeze. 

The  trains  that  come  from  London  town 

Go  speeding  north  and  west, 
Nor  stay  to  set  their  burden  down, 

But  leave  us  to  our  rest. 
At  night  the  engine-lights  flash  out, 

And  like  a  comet's  tail, 
A  dimmer  radiance  in  their  wake 

The  lighted  coaches  trail. 

Next  London's  axle  we  abide 

Betwixt  the  highways'  spokes — 
A  backwash  of  the  human  tide. 

We  dwell  among  our  oaks. 
The  scent  of  hay  in  summer  time 

Into  our  homes  is  borne. 
And  at  eventide  the  air  is  sweet 

With  linden,  rose  or  thorn. 
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Oh,  pleasant  is  this  isle  of  ours 

By  moorland,  fen  and  sea ; 
But  here  by  London,  midst  the  flowers 

I  most  do  love  to  be. 
The  calm  that  follows  storm  is  best, 

The  desert  spring  most  sweet. 
And  here,  by  London's  throbbing  heart, 

The  full  joy  of  retreat. 
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En  Attendant 

T^EAR  Sir,  I  beg  that  you  will  glance 

At  these  few  brief  remarks  from  France. 
The  falser  forms  of  British  pride 
It  is  my  boast  to  set  aside  : 
I  find  I  like,  upon  the  whole, 
To  breakfast  merely  on  a  roll ; 
I  also  like  the  early  lunch  ; 
And  tolerate  a  tardy  Punch; 
The  weather  too,  is  often  fine, 
And  one  appreciates  the  wine  ; 
The  crossing  never  makes  me  ill ; 
I  am  in  fine  a  Francophil. 
So  let  me  now,  without  restraint, 
Proceed  to  air  my  one  complaint. 

There  is  a  virtue  which  I  lack  ; 
I  never  yet  have  learnt  to  pack. 
When  I  get  here  I  often  note 
With  grief  the  absence  of  a  coat ; 
I  often  leave  Southampton  (Hants) 
Without  sufficient  change  of  pants. 
On  landing  then  I  send  a  wire 
For  all  the  things  I  most  desire, 
And  these  are  soon  upon  their  way. 
But  do  they  reach  me  quickly  ? — Nay, 
For  weeks  and  weeks  I  linger  here 
And  still  the  things  do  not  appear. 
In  France^  Sir,  ivhnt  is  needed  most 
Is  an  efficient  Parcel  Post. 
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To  a  Nephew 

Who  is  taking  in  an  improving  work  on  the  instalment 
system,  from  a  Stockbroker  who  has  resisted  all 
temptations  of  the  kind. 

"  T  WANT  to  know  "  :  thrice  happy  you 
Who  feel  within  you,  burning  through, 

That  eager,  all-devouring  zeal  : 

I  know  exactly  how  you  feel. 
Time  was  when  I  was  like  that  too. 


But  age  and  adipose  tissue 
Have  sadly  dulled  my  mental  view  : 
Only  the  turns  of  Fortune's  wheel 
/  want  to  know. 


So  when  I  read  about  some  new 

Great  intellectual  passe-partout 

('  Five  shillings  down,' — a  strong  appeal), 
The  fact  I  cannot  quite  conceal 

That  I  have  much  to  learn  :  but  do 
I  want  to  ?     No  ! 


D 
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For    Rapid    Recitation 

(Mr.  George  Lloyd  is  a  Member  of  Parliament) 

'YOU  think  when  first  he  heard  of  Lloyd 
That  George  was  very  much  annoyed  ? 
And  does  the  very  thought  of  George 
Cause  Lloyd  a  rising  of  the  gorge  ? 
(Confusion  we  can  scarce  avoid, 
Since  both  are  George,  and  both  are  Lloyd.) 
"Your  food,"  says  Lloyd,  "if  you  heed  George, 
"  Will  be  what  Britons  call  pang  d'orge." 
Says  George,  "  The  schemes  of  Master  Lloyd 
Will  make  us  join  the  unemployed. 
We  obviously  soon  shall  forge 
Ahead  by  taxing  food,"     But  George 
(The  other  George),  "  Don't  be  decoyed," 
Says  he,  "  by  that  unthinking  Lloyd." 
Says  Lloyd,  "  I  do^not  like  the  org- 
iastic style  of  Mr  George," 
Says  George,  "  I'm  really  overjoyed 
To  find  I  don't  please  Mr.  Lloyd." 


If  I  go  on  to  this  effect 
I  shall  be  forced,  I  much  suspect. 
To  have  recourse  to  dialect. 
Therefore,  I  will  no  more  enlarge 
On  Mr.  Lloyd  and  Mr.  George. 
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A    Ballade    of   Difficult    Cheerfulness 

(Written  after  the  General  Election  of  January  1910) 

TX/E  thank  the  Muse  to-day 
For  finding  us  a  theme  ; 

The  burden  of  our  lay 
Unruffled  self-esteem  ; 
We  care  not  one  centime 

How  badly  things  may  go ; 
The  worse,  the  more  we  scream  ; 

Are  we  downhearted  ?     No  ! 

For  Tories  far  away 
Their  future  triumphs  gleam, 

As  heartily  they  say 
Things  are  not  what  they  seem. 
Their  own  defeat  they  deem 

A  triumph  o'er  the  foe, 
And  shout,  to  work  up  steam ; 

Are  we  downhearted  ?     No  ! 


What  of  the  Rads  ?     Do  they 
Despondently  blaspheme  ? 

No,  that  is  not  their  way, 
The  trials  of  their  regime 
Spur  on  their  eager  team ; 

With  zeal  they  simply  glow. 
And  cry  with  joy  supreme  : 

Are  we  downhearted  ?     No  ! 
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The  Muse's  sacred  stream 

(Our  verse)  may  backward  flow  ;* 
Still  of  success  we'll  dream  ; 

Are  lue  downhearted  ?     No  ! 


*  Cf.  Euripides  :   ai'co  TTorajj-wv  lepwu  -^^wpovcrL  Trayat, 
evidently  referring  to  rejected  contributions. 
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A  Ballade  of  Passive  Resistance 

•    IT'S  time  for  me  to  seek  a  boot ; 
A  boot,  yea,  peradventure  twain. 

What,  that  the  time  ?     I'll  have  to  scoot 
If  I  intend  to  catch  that  train. 
But  in  Fate's  hands  since  all  remain, 

The  man  who  leads  a  life  of  fuss  '11 
Find  in  the  end  but  little  gain ; 

I  simply  don't  believe  in  Hustle. 

Your  modern  grasping,  pushful  brute 
I  do  with  all  my  soul  disdain ; 

He  should  be  plucked  out  by  the  root, 
A  noxious  weed,  his  country's  bane. 
Such  are  my  thoughts  while  I  have  lain 

Beside  the  stream  and  heard  the  rustle 
Of  leafy  sycamore  or  plane ; 

I  simply  don't  believe  in  Hustle. 

What's  that  ?     A  motor's  loud  toot-toot ! 
I  would  that  chauffeurs  all  were  slain. 

The  Greeks  (I  light  a  mild  cheroot) 
Had  surely  thought  our  world  insane. 
I  do  not  undervalue  brain. 

Nor  would  I  cheaply  scoff'  at  muscle — 
What  I  protest  against  is  strain ; 

I  simply  don't  believe  in  Hustle. 
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My  train  has  gone  :  here  comes  the  rain ; 

Why  make  of  life  a  weary  tussle  ? 
All,  as  the  preacher  saith,  is  vain  : 

I  simply  don't  believe  in  Hustle. 
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A  Traveller's  Tale 

"T^EAR  Madam,  you  may  wonder  why 

In  getting  out  at  Waterloo 
I  looked  as  though  I  fain  would  try 
To  murder  you. 

'Twas  but  a  momentary  thought : 

I'm  quite  pacific  in  the  main. 
What  caused  that  glance  perhaps  I  ought 

Now  to  explain. 

Do  you  recall  a  dear  old  maid 

Who  left  the  train  at  Wimbledon, 

And  the  resource  by  you  displayed 
When  she  had  gone .? 

Upon  the  seat  where  she  had  been 
There  rested,  looking  rather  flat, 

A  pair  of  gloves.     At  once  your  keen 
Eyes  noted  that. 

You  seized  them,  to  the  window  went 
And  hailed  aloud  the  aged  dame, 

While  I  admired  your  kind  intent, 
And  watched  the  game. 

The  dame,  Dorando-like,  had  sped ; 

A  porter  chancing  to  occur, 
You  gave  the  things  to  him  instead 

To  give  to  her. 
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Well,  what  of  that  ?  you  wonder.     What  ? 

The  point  I  wish  to  underline 
Is,  though  just  then  I  knew  it  not, — 

Those  gloves  were  m'me! 

But  why  rake  up  the  matter?     Why  ? 

'Tis  not  so  much  that  you  will  care 
As  to  enable  me  to  buy 

Another  pair. 
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A   Ballade  of  Nothing  at    All 


'\7[7'HEN  I'm  feeling  a  little  depressed 

(Though  I  seldom  am  taken  that  way) 
Or  when, — there  are,  be  it  confessed, 

Such  moments, — I've  nothing  to  say  ; 

When  life  doesn't  seem  very  gay, 
And  ideas  are  not  within  call, 

Then  I  write,  as  I'm  doing  to-day, 
A  Ballade  of  Nothing  at  All. 

A  donkey,  you  know,  will  attest 
The  oncoming  of  rain  with  a  bray  ; 

Like  me,  he  is  not  at  his  best 

When  the  outlook  is  thoroughly  gray  : 
That  must  be  the  principle,  eh  ? 

That  makes  me  when  other  things  pall, 
Indite  with  but  little  delay 

A  Ballade  of  Nothing  at  All. 

Self-expression  is  ever  the  quest 

Of  the  soul,  and  it  needs  must  betray 

(In  the  donkey  or  me)  its  unrest ; 
So  you  understand  why  I  display 
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This  hunger  which  nothing  can  stay. 
This  imperative  longing  to  scrawl 

(Abuse  the  result  as  you  may) 
A  Ballade  of  Nothing  at  All. 

There,  now  I  feel  much  better  !   Yea, 
Just  as  music  once  comforted  Saul, 

Of  the  blues  it  has  fairly  made  hay. 
This  Ballade  of  Nothing  at  All. 
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The  Story 

]  'M  sure  that  you  would  like  to  hear 

(Pause  for  a  sympathetic  cheer) 
About  a  friend  ot  mine,  a  peer. 

Now  if  in  the  preceding  line 

I'd  merely  said  "  a  friend  of  mine," 

The  effect  would  not  be  half  so  fine. 

Also  (or  on  the  other  hand) 

It  wouldn't  then  have  rhymed  or  scanned. 

Important  points,  you  understand. 

I  always  think,  you  know,  the  start 
Is  much  the  most  important  part 
In  this  so  baffling  form  of  art. 

The  story  that  I  wish  to  tell 
Is  one  that  goes  extremely  well 
Of  curious  happenings  that  befell — 

On  second  thoughts  I  think  it  goes 
(Although,  of  course,  one  never  knows) 
A  good  deal  better  into  prose. 

Or,  putting  it  another  way. 
That  is,  dear  reader,  if  I  may. 
There  isn't  very  much  to  say. 
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But  still  I  hope  I've  made  it  clear 
About  my  friend  (he's  not  a  peer, 
But  that  is  neither  there  nor  here). 

Dear  me,  what  have  I  been  about  ? 
I've  somehow  left  the  story  out. 
Well,  you'll  get  over  it,  no  doubt. 
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A   Ballade  of  the  Blatant  Beast 

T  LOVE  to  ramble  on  the  Downs 
Where  scabious  and  harebells  grow  ; 

I  love  to  mark  the  greens  and  browns 
Blend  to  the  distant  gray  below. 
My  thoughts  in  happy  musing  flow 

Far  from  the  ceaseless  traffic's  roar, 
Far  from — But,  what  is  that  ?  Oh,  blow  ! 

A  blatant  beast  is  bleating  "  Fore  !  " 

Some  to  the  lure  of  mighty  towns 
All  joy  they  have  of  living  owe  ; 

To  them  the  rustics  all  are  clowns, 
The  country  they  describe  as  slow. 
"  Each  to  his  choice."  .   .  .   Of  course,  you  know 

That  gem  from  Kipling's  jumbled  store  ?  * 
A  murrain  on  their  games,  for  lo 

A  blatant  beast  is  bleating  "  Fore  !  " 

I  pass  to  yonder  knoll  that  crowns 
The  height,  with  righteous  wrath  aglow, 

Wearing  the  gloomiest  of  frowns, 
Quite  probably  I  mop  and  mowe. 


*  The  poem  "  Sussex.' 
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'Tis  not  my  wonted  manner  so 

Fiercely  to  lust  for  human  gore, 
But  still  in  fancy,  as  I  go, 

A  blatant  beast  is  bleating  "  Fore  !  " 

Then  calm  at  last  my  limbs  I  throw 
Upon  the  close  and  verdant  floor ; 

Here  should  be  peace  unmarred.     But  no ! 
A  blatant  beast  is  bleating  "  Fore  !  " 
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Perfection's  Price 

(**  Tea,  the  most  perfect  the  world  produces  .  .  .  per 
cup  2d."  From  the  bill  of  fare  at  certain  well- 
known  tea-shops.) 

T  HAVE  been  paying  bills  ;  upon  my  brow 

You  may  observe  there  shines  a  virtuous  halo, 
Yet  virtue  has  its  own  defects,  for  now 

My  funds  have  fallen,  I  regret  to  say,  low  ; 
This  stream  of  gold  turned  to  unusual  channels 
Affects  my  pass-book's  short  and  simple  annals. 

Just  now  no  solace  can  my  custom  bring 

To  Madame  Clicquot  in  her  sad  bereavement, 
On  humbler  beverages  I  must  sing 

The  fame  of  my  exemplary  achievement. 
Nor  seek  to  celebrate  this  day  of  gala 
Even  in  just  a  pint  of  sound  Marsala. 

But  though  your  poet,  coming  down  a  peg, 
To  altered  circs,  may  feelingly  allude,  he 
Is  fortunately  not  constrained  to  beg 
"While  he  can  conjure  up  a  nimble  2d., 
And  quaflp,  to  stimulate  the  gastric  juices, 
"  Tea,  the  most  perfect  that  the  world  pro- 
duces." 
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Sincerest  Flattery 

(With  acknowledgments  to  the  Author  of 
"  Ruthless  Rhymes  for  Heartless  Homes.") 

Sorrow 

"\X/'HEN  my  wife's  great-aunt  one  day 

In  her  absent-minded  way 
Fell  into  a  sandstone  quarry 
We  were  very,  very  sorry  : 
For,  as  it  turned  out,  her  will 
Lacked  a  promised  codicil. 

Equanimity 

John  and  Tommy  took  their  sister 
In  the  train ;  but  soon  they  missed  her. 
She'd  got  out  without  a  notion 
That  the  train  was  still  in  motion. 
When  the  boys  came  home  to  tea 
They  gladly  ate  enough  for  three. 

Progress 

To  talk  our  baby  didn't  care 

Until  she  heard  dear  Uncle  swear  ; 

But  now  the  darling  little  lamb 

Can  say  with  great  distinctness,  "  Damn  !  " 
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Misdirected  Energy 

Arthur  with  his  new  revolver, 

Which  he  thinks  extremely  grand, 
Shot  an  old  acrostic  solver 
Meditating  in  the  Strand. 

Papa  on  hearing  of  the  crime 

Said,  "  Try  a  Suffragette  next  time." 

Gratitude 

Little  Elsie,  poring  over  Browning, 
By  mistake  fell  right  into  the  river,  ^ 

When  a  cabman  seeing  she  was  drowning 
Took  his  coat  off  and  did  her  deliver. 

Elsie  (here  it  seems  discreeter 

To  adopt  a  different  metre) 

Gave  him  such  a  grateful  look 

And  said,  "  Now  would  you  fetch  my  book  ? " 

Strength 

"  Granny,"  said  John,  "  who  was  quite,  I'd  have 
sworn,  hale, 
Lies  on  the  floor  :  not  a  muscle  poor  Granny 
stirs  !  " 
"  No,"  said  papa,  "  she's  as  dead  as  a  doornail ; 

Peter,  you  know,  threw  her  over  the  banisters. 
It  caused  me,  I  own,  a  good  deal  of  surprise, 
He  must  be  a  strong  little  chap  for  his  size." 
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Cure  for  Fidgets 

Henry  wasn't  very  placid  ; 
Once  he  took  some  prussic  acid. 
No  irksome  exercise  of  will 
Is  now  required  to  keep  him  still. 


Philosophy 

Once  I  wrote  a  lot  of  verses 

(Most  exhausting  to  the  brain)  : 
Now  with  editorial  curses 

They  have  all  come  back  again. 
Still  it's  just  what  I  require  : 
They  will  do  to  light  the  fire. 
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In   Lodgings 

"^X/'HEN  my  fingers  are  itching  to  write, 

With  the  Muse  for  a  wonder  propitious — 
Every  scribbler  must  know  the  delight 
Of  the  feeling  ;  it's  simply  delicious, — 
No  trouble  to  sing, 
It  all  goes  with  a  swing — 
"  What  time  would  you  like  your  hot  water  ? " 
Oh,  damn,  that's  my  landlady's  daughter. 

In  truth  I'm  the  mildest  of  men 

That  ever  slung  ink  upon  paper, 
But  this  is  a  circumstance  when 
The  most  imperturbable  japer 
Can  hardly  control 
The  hot  wrath  in  his  soul ; 
Some  day  I  shall  probably  slaughter 
My  landlady's  excellent  daughter. 

I  wanted  to  garner  my  brain 

To-night  :  it  was  properly  teeming. 
But  my  purpose  is  perfectly  vain 

(No  doubt  I  shall  end  as  a  Deeming, 
And  be  one  of  the  shows 
At  Madame  Tussaud's), 
For  I  can't  write  the  things  that  I  oughter 
For  fear  of  my  landlady's  daughter. 
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Peevish  ! 

'  I  ^HE  specimen  we  here  review 
Can  put  together  two  and  two. 

He  always  says  he  can  contrive 
To  tell  how  many  beans  make  five. 

Brick  walls  his  eyes  can  penetrate 
As  far  as  is  allowed  by  fate. 

To  brains  he  makes  no  great  pretence, 
But  glories  in  his  common  sense  : 

Practical,  plain,  so  on  ad  lib., 
Upon  himself  he's  very  glib. 

Know  any^such  ?     Of  course  I  do, 
And  so  most  probably  do  you. 

The  difficulty  as  a  rule, 

Is  not  to  know  the  Perfect  Fool. 
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Near  London:  Another  View 

npHE  Greens  have  got  a  gramophone,  it  is  their 

great  delight  ; 
It  sings  me  Songs  of  Araby  from  morning  unto  night 
(Street-Araby  I  might  have  said,  perhaps,  but  let 

it  pass  : 
The  songs  it  sings  at  any  rate  are  often  of  that  class.) 
The  Pinks  have  got  a  Parrot,  quite  an  entertaining 

bird. 
But  all  its  best  remarks  by  now  a  million  times 

I've  heard. 
The   Browns   are   inoffensive    folk :    they    like    to 

mow  the  lawn  ; 
No   doubt  for    some    good   reason   they   begin  at 

earliest  dawn. 
The  Greys  have  got  a  motor-car  :  it  suffers  from 

weak  heart. 
And  palpitates  aloud  for  hours  before  it  cares  to 

start. 
That  Pianola,  that's  the  Blacks' — a  very  charming  toy. 
But  when  it  goes  six  hours  a  day,  it's  rather  apt 

to  cloy. 
I   wish   they'd   give  it   to   the   Whites  :   I   cannot 

understand 
What  joy  the  Whites  can  find  in  playing  as  they 

do  by  hand. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  the  scene  of  all 

this  hubbub 
Is   what   the   Agent    calls    a    "Quiet    Residential 

Subbub." 

THE    END 
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